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The materials.—The statistics brought together in this paper 
were gathered, for the most part, in two separate investigations. 
One, relating principally to retardation in all its aspects, was 
conducted under the auspices of the Minnesota Psychological 
Conference. The other, concerning itself mainly with the first 
year of retardation, or with repeaters, was made at the request 
of the Associated School Boards of Minnesota. 

Part of the data collected was laid before these bodies at their 
respective I910 meetings. Both reports have been combined, 
condensed, rewritten, and several sets of other interesting sta- 
tistics introduced for comparative purposes. 

The schools studied.—The schools contributing the data on 
retardation proper are fifty-five of the smaller systems of the 
state. They each maintain high schoois known in Minnesota as 
“state high schools,” owing to the fact ‘that they are carefully 
inspected and listed with the State High School Board for a large 
yearly special grant direct from the state treasury. They are, 
therefore, schools which are kept at a high state of efficiency. 

Only grade pupils considered.—Only the pupils in the grades 
below the high school are considered, for several reasons. First, 
the high-school students are invariably promoted by subjects, 
hence accurate statistics as to retardation among them, in the 
usual sense of the term, cannot be had. Then, again, with the 
eighth grade once passed, and often earlier, the most retarded 
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pupils, being safely beyond the compelling influence of the tru- 
ancy law, or of social opinion, quickly drop out of school and 
the problem of retardation becomes so confused with the prob- 
lem of elimination as to make the figures of doubtful value. 

A state-wide study—The schools studied were well dis- 
tributed over the state so as to embrace every variety of size, lo- 
cation, and environing conditions, and to make the study fairly 
representative of the entire state, and the results are believed to 
be an index to the prevailing conditions throughout the state. 

The Ayres standard for retardation.—In the Ayres investi- 
gations, published by the Russell Sage Foundation, children in 
the first grade are considered normal if they are under eight 
years of age. In the second grade ages under nine are normal, 
and so on through the grades. The reasons for thus allowing 
an extra year are not given. The text asserts that these are the 
ages allotted to the grades “by common consent.” But certainly 
it is not in accord with the actual practice in administering 
schools in Minnesota, and I doubt if it is anywhere. Its effect 
is to conceal one year’s retardation for every child during his 
progress through the grades, provided he entered at six years 
of age, and last year only 441 children in the schools under 
consideration entered later than. six, while very many entered 
earlier, as they are usually admitted if they are six by the mid- 
dle of the year. 

A child entering the first grade at six should be in the sec- 
ond grade at seven, the third at eight, and so on. Now suppose 
he fails to “make grade” while in the second grade and remains 
there two years, repeating and retarded, yet his age, when he 
enters the third grade, would be only nine. By the Ayres method 
that would be considered normal, and yet he is retarded. By 
that method it is possible then for every child in a school system 
to be retarded one year after entrance and yet for the system to 
appear absolutely free from retarded pupils. 

The Minnesota standard for retardation.—In every school. 
| system covered by this investigation the children are admitted 
at six years of age or younger. We have reckoned the entering 
age of six. Further, in every one of these schools, promotions 
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are made only once a year, in June. Each grade by its very 
conception means a year’s work. Therefore, the child who 
enters the first grade at six should enter the second at seven, 
the third at eight, and so on, grade by grade. And further, 
from the administrative point of view, the state expects to pro- 
vide the child with only eight years of grade schooling, which 
is to begin at the age of six. From this point of view the child 
who waits till he is seven before entering is already behind the 
schedule. He will get out later and have one year less of eco- 
nomically productive working life, and that is what the state 
has in view in the education of its children. 

The tabulated statistics—The complete results of the in- 
vestigation are given in Table I. This gives the grade-age 
status of 17,279 grade children in fifty-five cities and villages 
of Minnesota. They were gathered in the fall and account 
for children actually enrolled. This makes the showing favor- 
able to the schools, for some children who failed to win promo- 
tion no doubt dropped out during the summer. 


TABLE I 
SHows, GRADE BY GRADE, AND BY SEX, THE AMOUNT OF RETARDATION 









































NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
| 

Retarded Normal Advance 

Grade Total Boys | Girls | ——S 
| Boys Girls | Boys Girls | Boys Girls 
Tees pe 2,691 1,436 | 1,255 | 38.7 | 33-6 | 63.8| 50.0] 7.5] 7.4 
A eee 2,065 1,096 | 969 54.0 | 41.1 | 37.8 | 47.2 | 8.2] 11.7 
Bevsicce as 2,164 1,134 | 1,030 61.1 | 57.7 | 33-1 | 40.9 5.8 7-4 
Be ek Ser 2,268 1,134 | 1,134 65.9 | 56.1 | 28.2 | 35.5 5-9| 8.4 
See 2,129 1,109 | 1,020 68.8 | 63.2 | 25.2 | 29.8 6.0 7.0 
eee AGE 1,044 977 | 967 73.7 | 67:9 | 21.0 | 25.0| 5.3] 8.0 
Boats cdoae 1,862 929 933 70.4 | 65.9 | 24.3 | 27.1 S23 7.0 
Be ugecen 2,007 886 | 1,121 74.0 | 67.0 | 30.5 | 26.4 5.8 6.6 

| — 
Total 17, 279 Averages: 58.9 | 34.2 ” fe: 





Retardation is computed upon the Minnesota basis of enter- 
ing at six, and spending a single year, and no more, in each 
grade. 

In studying this table four facts will be noted, all, probably. 
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contrary to popular belief. First, the boys equal or exceed the 
girls in number in every grade up to the seventh where they 
fall only four behind. It is in, or at the:close of, the seventh 
grade, then, that the boy meets his decisive defeat. Second, 
the workings of the process of elimination can most clearly be 
seen in the last three grades. The normally placed child would 
enter the sixth grade at eleven; the retarded ones would be 
older. But discouragement, economic pressure in the homes, 
and the non-applicability or the non-enforcement of the truancy 
law permit them to drop out. Third, the retardation begins 
heavily in the very first grade and steadily increases grade by 
grade through the eighth grade with the exception of the down- 
ward drop of the curve in the seventh grade, due probably to 
the working of the law of elimination. Also, fourth, the re- 
tardation of the boys is greater than that of the girls from the 
start and remains so, grade by grade, varying from an excess 
of 5.1 in the first grade to 7 per cent in the eighth grade. 

The average percentage of retardation officially reported to 
exist in these schools, under their own standard of requirements, 
is 58.7. As I have said elsewhere, when the course of study 
makes requirements such that only 41.3 per cent of the pupils 
can and do meet them, we have a curious state of affairs re- 
sulting, where to be abnormal is the usual or normal state of 
affairs. 

Reduced to the Ayres standard—The Ayres method of 
computing retardation would be incorrect according to the con- 
ditions governing the school systems under consideration. But 
for the sake of comparison, the data on hand have been computed 
by that method also and the results are shown in Table II. 

There the average percentage of retardation is 30.9 per cent. 
And that is serious enough. This, however, is only 52.6 per 
cent of that amount known to exist in these schools. The bal- 
ance is concealed by the allowance of an‘extra year in the grades 
for possible late entrance, when such entrances are so few as to 
warrant no such allowance. 

The Ayres figures for thirty-one important cities give an 
average of 33.7 per cent of retarded children, varying from 7.5 
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in Medford, Mass., to 75.8 per cent among the colored children 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


TABLE II 
Tuts 18 TABLE I REDUCED TO THE AYRES STANDARD FOR RETARDATION 















































NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
| Retarded Normal Advanced 
Grade | Total Boys Girls ; 
| Boys Girls | Boys | Girls Boys Girls 
nee | 2,691 1,436 1,255 14.6 | 9.1 | 77.9 | 83.5 Tos 7.4 
7 teal | 2,065 1,096 969 92.5 | 17-53| 6933 | JE-0 | S.2) 282g 
ene | 2,164 1,134 1,030 30.6 | 20.8 | 63.6 | 71.8 | 5.8 7.4 
/. | eer et | 2,268 1,134 1,134 38.2 | 27.7 1 55.9 | 63.6 5-9 8.4 
ronan | 2,129 1,109 1,020 44.2 | 34.8 | 49.8 | 58.2 6.0 7.0 
epee | ,044 977 967° | 47.4 | 38-5 | 47-3 | 53-5 | 5-3] 8.0 
Picea oni | 1,862 929 933 44.2 | 36.3 | 50.5 | 56.4 6.3 7.0 
Bhs ites | 2,007 886 1,121 45-3 | 39-5 | 49.2 | 53.9 Siok 6.6 
Total..... . 17,279 Average 30.9 62.6 Be 
TABLE III 
Some StatTISsTICS FOR PurRPOSES OF COMPARISON 

Minnesota Ayres 
1. Children in grades of the fifty-five systems ................ 58.7 30.9 
2. Children in grades of the forty-one graded-school systems. .64.6 33.9 
3. Children in grades of the four special systems............. 66.5 337 
4. Children in grades of the St. Paul system...............-..00: 56.5 
5. Children in grades of the Fargo, N.D. system.............. 55.6 24.9 


The forty-one schools given in item two are what are termed 
“graded schools” in Minnesota. They are small, but inspected, 
schools ranking below systems having high schools. They are 
mostly small, with four to five teachers. They enrol 5,340 grade 
pupils in all. 

The four “special” cities are large systems whose figures are 
not included with the fifty-five cities given above. They are 
conceded to be among the best in the state. They enrol 3,753 
grade pupils in all. 

There are 2,087 children in the Fargo contingent. 

The St. Paul enrolment in round numbers was.................eeeee8- 23,000 


The other tot cities and villages enrol............... cece eee eee eee eee 28,459 
Taple IDE Carries) this) total cisco isc. sis: c2e:siere 02s, o:ove-ese:sivisie 0 010,01e:0eisialesererniete 
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Repeaters——Possibly one of the best ways to get at the real 
loss in a school system is to compute it from the number of re- 
peaters. Here no confusion results over the question of their 
age at entrance nor the age limits proper for each grade. Elimi- 
nation works confusion here as well as by the first method 
tried. And we must bear in mind that repeaters are only one 
year’s contribution to the full army of retarded children. 
Financially it is only during the time he repeats that the re- 
tarded child costs the taxpayer anything. 

' In order to ascertain at first hand the amount of repeating 
in the schools of Minnesota, I recently sent out a printed ques- 
tionnaire to all the superintendents in the state. Ninety-six, 
which is nearly half, replied promptly with well-arranged data. 

The figures given include a total of 40,710 grade children 
and 8,302 high-school students. To this number we might add 
about 28,000 pupils in the grade and high schools of St. Paul 
which are not included in the main results. That makes a total 
of 77,012 children investigated as to the repeating among them. 

The number of children repeating the work of their grade 
for this year was found to be as follows: 


GRADES 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth | Seventh Eighth 





664 | 309 | 296 | 374 396 330 318 443. | Total 3,130 
Also, 168 others are repeating the work for the second time. 

And in the high schools 981 are repeating one subject; 335, 
two subjects; 108, three subjects; and 60, all four subjects. 
That is equal to a total of 2,214 in single subjects, or, dividing 
by four, the number of subjects usually carried by a high-school 
student, we have the equivalent of 553 high-school students re- 
peating full work. 

This is 7.4 per cent of the total enrolment in the 96 systems. 
3ut this does not adequately measure the ground lost last year ' 
in these schools for two reasons. First, the statistics being 
gathered in the fall from the actual enrolment of the schools 
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and not compiled from office records does not account for the 
number of students who dropped out during the summer, and 
the number thus eliminated must be considered. Second, and 
this is an important factor never alluded to so far as I have 
discovered in the literature of the subject, there is a practice, 
almost uniform among superintendents, of promoting a child 
at the end of two years in a given grade, whether his work 
merits it or not. This practice conceals a considerable amount 
of the very worst sort of repeating, and likewise, by forcing 
the child on through the grades whether deserving or not, re- 
duces the apparent amount of retardation. Akin to this prac- 
tice is another which has the same effect, namely, the practice 
of promoting “on trial” children who do not fully meet the re- 
quirements but for one reason or another are permitted to 
continue on with the class. And need it be added that when 
once a child has been allowed to go on with the class he is rarely 
reduced to the grade below, no matter how poor his work? 

The data shows 1,612 children promoted on trial; there are 
no figures for the number arbitrarily promoted at the end of 
the second year in the grade. It is certain that these two prac- 
tices reduce the actual number of repeating and retarded chil- 
dren considerably. 

Compared with Ayres’ results—While my figures show a 
considerably larger percentage of retarded children, those of 
Ayres, curiously enough, show in the fifty-five leading cities 
given in his tabulated report, that the average percentage of 
repeaters is 15.4. That is due, I think, to the fact that his 
method conceals part of the retardation but not of the repeat- 
ing. Repeating is high:in the large cities. If repeating is high, 
retardation should be. 

Having carefully studied the laggards in our Minnesota 
schools from two standpoints, it is interesting to note how 
strikingly the results agree. We found the percentage of re- 
tardation to be 58.9 and that of repeaters to be 7.4. Now, bear- 
ing in mind that the number of repeaters is merely one year’s 
quota of retarded ones, and multiplying 7.4 by eight, the num- 
ber of years in the grade course, we have 59.2 as the calculated 
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number of laggards. The ascertained number is only 0.3 of 
I per cent less than this. 

The money cost of the laggards.—School administrators 
and the public generally would consider the gist of the whole 
problem to be its fearful money cost. Money spent on doing 
the same work twice over is money wasted. 

Minnesota spends annually for her schools about $15,000,- 
ooo and if 7.4 per cent of this is spent on repeaters then the 
cost is $1,110,000. 

It is estimated that the nation similarly loses from fifty- 
seven to eighty million dollars from the same cause. 

We justly boast of our great school fund in Minnesota of 
about $27,000,000, but here is for the United States as a whole 
a sum two or three times as great wasted yearly because of loss 
and waste m our management of the public schools along this 
one line alone. 

The true loss—The true loss, however, is the spiritual one 
which refuses to submit to statistical investigation. The re- 
tarded pupils personally lose that fine spirit of initiative, of 
progress, of growth, of self-reliance, and of eagerness to 
achieve, which constitutes the chief glory of youth, and which 
sends him from school into life an effective member of society. 
By allowing him to become retarded that birthright of the Ameri- 
can boy is traded for the pottage of idleness, failure, and self- 
distrust. 



































THE EIGHTH-GRADE VOCABULARY 


JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Whether the relationship be that of cause to effect, of effect 
to cause, or of mixed cause and effect, the fact is very evident 
that broad scholarship, and even mere general culture, is always 
accompanied by the mastery of a wide vocabulary. This fact 
seems not to have entered the consciousness of the makers of 
our common-school courses of study, for such courses are usu- 
ally constructed wholly without reference to this or other basic 
facts of language acquirement. 

It would seem that inductive reasoning might long ago have 
cleared up finally the problem of language teaching; but induc- 
tive reasoning seems to have done little in a practical way, and 
theories rather than facts confront us on every side. For this 
reason, it may be wise to seek a solution for our problem de- 
ductively, and this article is a frank attempt to present facts 
which may help us to infer a few fundamental principles. 

That there is a language problem, no one can deny. Our 
schools still turn out a product which is weakest on the side of 
language-use and of literary comprehension. It is even doubtful 
whether the tremendous question of truancy will not largely be 
solved when the language-training problem is solved. When one 
visits a school made up of so-called “incorrigibles,’ and finds 
that every one of the hapless lot is so unskilled in reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling as to be hopelessly behind grade, he begins to 
get light on the relationship between so-called “incorrigibility”’ 
and two of the three R’s. But this is aside from our main dis- 
cussion. 

As yet, the essential relationship between vocabulary and 
general education is not recognized in textbooks or in courses 
of study. With more light on the subject we shall have new 
methods. The prevailing ignorance and misconceptions are so 
465 
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absurd as to be almost appalling. Partly to be blamed for this 
is the fictitious tradition sprung upon a gullible public by Dean 
Alvord of otherwise revered memory. This worthy but most 
credulous gentleman stated that the working men of his acquaint- 
ance used scarcely two hundred words in all. Now if the dean 
had but followed up one of his working friends with pencil and 
pad in hand, he would soon have found out what a poor guesser 
he himself had been. Unluckily for posterity, the dean’s poor 
guess has become almost a classic among famous errors. 

The extreme ignorance prevailing upon the subject of vo- 
cabulary, even among well-educated persons, is shown by the 
statement of a well-known American educational writer who 
boldly claimed that a man may converse very well with a vocabu- 
lary of only seventy-five words. Ridiculous as is such a state- 
ment, the ever-unscientific public gulps it down with avidity and 
sighs comfortably in the assurance that it has seventy-five usable 
ideas all tagged with their proper word-signs. It does not occur 
to the public—who prefer ideas and clothes both ready-to-wear— 
that the baby of eighteen months is usually in good command of 
more than seventy-five words, yet is not able to “converse very 
well.” 

Some light is shed on this subject by the fact that the average 
primer presents about three hundred fifty words for the 
six-year-old to learn to recognize. The most ambitious primer 
offers about one thousand, but this is exceptional. No one has 
had the enterprise as yet to ascertain how many words are actu- 
ally necessary to a comprehension of first-grade subjects, of 
those in the second grade, in the third grade, and so on. But 
these facts will some day become known, and in that day the 
mechanics who tinker theoretical courses of study will begin to 
recognize the essential relation between general scholarship and 
mastery of the vernacular. 

As one small contribution to the almost unknown field of 
language-fact which we are bound to explore if American school 
children shall come into their heritage of literary appreciation, . 
I offer here one collection of data. In order to help determine 
approximately the necessary vocabulary of the successful eighth- 
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grade pupil, I have compiled—with no small pains, be assured—- 

the actual vocabulary used in a popular and excellent modern 

textbook in United States history. (I do not name the text, but 

will do so by letter upon request. ) 

TABLE SHOWING UNDER EACH LETTER OF THE ALPHABET 
(a) the TWO FIRST AND THE TWO LAST WORDS USED 


IN A POPULAR TEXT IN UNITED STATES HISTORY AND 
(b) THE WHOLE NUMBER OF SUCH WORDS 


A. abandon, abdication .... awful, awkward..................00000008 343 
B: baby, Bachelots:...... > by; By Ways esos cass caines os 505000085 toeles 280 
C. cabal; cabbage’... ... Cutlery; Cylinder esis ci ie ssc siere dies chica dices sleiereress 507 
D. daguerreotype, daily .... dwelt, dying.............. ccc ccc eee euees 203 
E. each, eager .... extravagant, extreme.............ccccecccsccccucs 215 
i fabrics tace 40. ei baby PURE O eae Sse ond as as ches oe cwieewioladee sawn 266 
G. gag, gain ... . . Pulipowder; gymnastics... oecscc cscs cccecescceee 123 
HH. habits; habittal’. ...... httzzalis; Wy Mitt eis. o.660:0.5c101 aie cscanain's bikelneeaeie’s 184 
TS. ACG AGS). 5 WSUS MESON So Soiree athe windnwares cd sewaeocdecewes'e 190 
ar ACKStS . Falls ce: we UISHECE) a MEStiI ye cc vere oibie aoc sie wicaus's va Siesoaweielnes 2 
K. keenly, keep » . «+ RMOWRN, KROW=nOEMNES . 5.. 6:60.05 6ckcce tees en seeaee 29 
L. labor, labor-saving .... lumbering, luxury................0.000 cece 139 
M. machines, machinery . .. . mutually, mysterious..................04. 207 
N. navigation, navigators .... nurses, nNut..............ce cee eeececees 95 
OOM OAR cs-5 0 OWMOUS ORG aio ooo a fe cleats coareioete ashe Giana eelelnewiesive se 124 
PRA ES aA CIEAG ace ss Gui) Rss svaso cis oie Sess ors, wiatcinye eave ale ai Aas diselesiarece 341 
Q. quaint, Quaker... . quit-rent, quorum.....................0seeeeee 24 
RR. Fabple TAccOom <2 > <vUMMEH, AUS oils seo. overs acoso eee were dine bea bee 319 
S. Sabbath, sachem ... . system, systematic..............ccceeeecccees 655 
We tables; Caplets. <<< Cyan yi sty MAM ooo: 5.0 570: 0is win anise eeicidlaielevsel eis: s\e%ers 359 
Wis tely, linable: ns. erutmMOst MMeNiciiseinaonoirelwactatisec seas siemetidys 06 
W.. ‘vaeate; vacancies... « VOEC; VOVARESeie.cec ve cieiecoesccadea sd odeeweciete’s 50 
W. wading, wage-earners .... wrong, Wrote............. cee cece e eee 163 
YG, AMS SATA os VOUT VOUNS ois a0 5i6.c sistas sa sia eiaieie oe Se watade siepraleee 16 
DAF RA a ZEAE LOMO iy io este ekkss Sop aa8sd) Badba apo elo ad Seale ete Nasw Issel ssa el Mave UraNS 3 

<UL Er [eg MeN tr in racy On Pree Catena Tea arf oe ea eed Ee 5,036 
Proper names not counted above....... OP KaCaONS wicca IS wR OS 909 

sae Gat hs fk nee ets cre hin ec Reratlats ea as Mlalenaie aemmaversiod 5,965 


To the 5,036 words in the lists are added 909 proper names 
also used. Many words were used as two or three different 
parts of speech, and hence were counted more than once. The 
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total is 5,965. So many words must the eighth-grader know 
who studies intelligently the book in question. 

But the eighth-grade child must know far more than the 
words of his textbook in history. There is a special vocabulary 
attached to each of his other studies, including many words not 
contained in the history text, and he recites in geography, gram- 
mar, writing, arithmetic, music, physical culture, drawing, cook- 
ing, sewing, and perhaps gardening. How shall we estimate the 
contribution to his usable ideas gained through each of these 
subjects ? 

The question may be attacked from another side. A certain 
Minnesota superintendent kindly consented to test the vocabu- 
lary of:a few eighth-grade pupils. These went through their 
small high-school dictionaries, counting word by word all that 
they felt sure they knew and might have used. Of four pupils 
who made the test, three claimed between nine and ten thousand 
words, exclusive of proper names, and one, a very strong student 
of excellent Scotch parentage, estimated for himself nearly fif- 
teen thousand words. These figures tally well with the reports 
upon vocabularies published by the one or two lone explorers 
in the field of high-school vocabularies, and lead us to the con- 
clusion that the eighth-grade student who completes his work 
successfully must possess from ten to fifteen thousand words. 

Will the reader ponder on the question where and how pupils 
are to learn this matter of six thousand words which they will 
need when they come to study history? Are they to wrestle with 
both the history and a new vocabulary and be thereby handi- 
capped, or does the course of study afford opportunity for the 
pleasant and gradual absorption of a wide vocabulary? If not, 
why not? 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION: ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BENJAMIN MARSHALL DAVIS 
Miami University 





One of the most important recent tendencies in education is 
the redirection of schools of a community in terms of the daily 
welfare of its people. For a rural community such redirection 
must be largely in terms of agriculture and of other country- 
life interests. It is for this reason that so much emphasis is 
placed upon agriculture as a means of increasing the efficiency 
of rural schools. 

When this idea began to express itself in practice in rural 
communities the elementary school was the first to receive at- 
tention. But age of pupils, many grades in one room, lack of 
properly qualified teachers, and various other limitations have 
led many to doubt the wisdom of this selection. The results 
of introducing agriculture as a school subject into the elementary 
schools have thus far not been entirely satisfactory. Neverthe- 
less adjustments are taking place, so that agriculture, not as 
a systematized subject of instruction but in certain of its nature- 
study aspects, will no doubt find an important place. About 
all that may reasonably be expected of agriculture in the ele- 
mentary schools is to interest the children in country-life sub- 
jects so that they may know the common birds, insects, trees, 
weeds; the meaning of some of the best farm practices, such 
as selecting and testing seed, how the soil holds water and means 
of preventing its loss, care of milk and value of its fat content, 
etc.; and through such studies to lead the children to appreciate 
the fact that there is something worth while in the immediate 
world in which they live. 

The rural high school is now being recognized as the best 
place below the college for instruction in agriculture. Such 
a high school is closely related to rural education in two ways: 
469 
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one in the adjustment of its own work to the industrial and 
social needs of its community, the other in giving its graduates 
who expect to teach in rural elementary schools some prepara- 
tion for teaching country-life subjects. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The introduction of agricultural subjects into elementary 
schools has proceeded mainly along two lines—one as a result 
of legislation, the other as a natural outgrowth of boys’ agri- 
cultural clubs. 

In many places in states where agriculture is a required 
subject for instruction in rural schools no such legislation was 
really needed, for the subject was already. being introduced in 
« sane and effective way, and was being made use of as far as 
the experience of the teacher and conditions of the school en- 
vironment would permit. 

The results of compulsory teaching of agriculture in the ele- 
mentary schools have been twofold: first, in stimulating those 
in charge of the administration to provide helps to those teach- 
ers who are expected to carry out the provisions of the law; 
second, in the production and use of textbooks on elementary 
agriculture. The first has been done through bulletins, teachers’ 
leaflets, institute instruction, summer normal schools, and in vari- 
ous other ways. Some agricultural colleges have been called upon 
to give attention to elementary education sooner than they other- 
wise would. They have been forced to study the rural-school 
situation and devise means for improving it. The work of state 
offices of education and of agricultural colleges in promoting 
agricultural education in rural communities has already, been 
considered somewhat in detail in previous articles of this 
series.' But the contributions of these two agencies to agri- 
cultural education in elementary schools must not be ascribed 
wholly to legislation, for in several states having no require- 
ments as to teaching of agriculture both state departments of, 
education and agricultural colleges have done excellent service 


* This journal, Vol. X, Nos. 3, 4, and 6. 
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in providing helps for teachers wishing to introduce the subject 
in their schools. 

The second result has been less satisfactory. Indeed, in 
some instances it has proved a positive detriment to agricultural 
education. It has in effect added another textbook subject to 
an already crowded rural-school curriculum, for many teachers, 
in spite of whatever suggestions they may receive from leaflets 
or institute instruction, know of no other way to teach except 
by means of a textbook. It has put undue emphasis on the 
agricultural textbook. More than a score of elementary text- 
books have appeared within a decade. Publishers have been 
very active in securing the use of their books in the rural 
schools.2, While the value of a good textbook must be con- 
ceded, it is apt to be the means of substituting agricultural in- 
formation for real agricultural instruction. The kind of agri- 
cultural instruction best adapted for the elementary schools 
cannot be given merely by means of recitations from a text- 
book. 

There may be some justification in making the teaching of a 
subject compulsory on the ground that otherwise it would never 
be taught. On the other hand it may seriously be questioned, 
since the whole burden of such a measure falls upon the teach- 
ers, whether efficient teaching of any subject may be secured by 
mandatory legislation. The length of teaching service of the 
average rural teacher is very short, perhaps less than three 
years. Asa result rural teachers are constantly being recruited 
from the young graduates of grammar and high schools. It is 
claimed by some that whatever preparation these inexperienced 
teachers may make is largely determined by what they are ex- 
pected to teach. If they must teach agriculture they will make 
some effort to prepare themselves to teach this subject. It 
is probably on this theory that so many states have tried this 
plan of introducing agriculture into the rural schools. At 
least sixteen states have tried this plan, and in several other states 
bills providing for such instruction are being considered by 


?The subject of textbooks on agriculture will be considered in the next article of this 
series. 
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legislatures now in session. Doubtless some of these bills 
will become laws 

The second line of development of agricultural education 
in elementary schools has produced a much better type of in- 
struction than the former or mandatory method. This is partly 
because the results of boys’ clubs have shown the value of agri- 
culture as a school subject, and have thus secured for it public 
approval and support, and partly because experience in man- 
aging these clubs has given the teachers some insight into meth- 
ods of adapting the subject to the needs of the school, and of 
making it an effective part of the regular school work. 

Teachers who have been the most successful are those who 
have selected agricultural subjects of special interest to the 
school community, and who have used methods calling for self- 
activity on the part of the pupils—having the pupils learn by 
doing rather than by reciting. The following is a list of various 
kinds of work. reported to be successfully adapted to rural 
schools (124)*: experimental plots for plant breeding, soil in- 
oculation, and other soil experiments; ear-to-row method of 
improving corn, and use of acre plots; seed germinating includ- 
ing tests of viability; collection of economic plants, weeds, weed- 
seed, and insects: budding, grafting, pruning, and spraying 
fruit trees; milk testing with Babcock milk tester. 

The importance attached by pupils and patrons to such work 
is well illustrated by the following report. In one county in 
Iowa it is the practice for each school to have in the spring a 
germinating test for corn. One teacher says of this work: 

My boys who would not go across the road for a song book went two 
miles in the snow to get some sawdust for a germinating box. When the 
corn had germinated, the farmers came to the schoolhouse to see how their 
corn had turned out, and incidentally saw the work of the school... Why, 


farmers came who couldn’t remember when they had been inside the schoo!- 
house before! (125, p. 18). 


The rural school is badly in need of redirection, but it will 
take more than the teaching of agriculture to bring this about. 


’References by number are to corresponding numbers in the ee at the end of 
this article, or in bibliographies appended to other articles of this series. 
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However, some sort of nature-study agriculture that has ele- 
ments of interest to pupils and parents alike may do much 
toward putting the rural school in the way of redirection. Here 
and there are promises of the fulfilment of L. H. Bailey’s vi- 
sion of a rural school living up to its possibilities. Referring 
to the kind of agricultural studies suggested in the above report, 
he says: 

All such teaching as this will call for a new purpose in the school build- 
ing. The present country-school building is a structure in which children 
sit to study books and recite from them. It should also be a place in which 
the children can work with their hands. Every school building should have 
a laboratory room, in which there may be a few plants growing in the win- 
dows, and perhaps an aquarium and terrarium. Here the children will bring 
flowers and insects and samples of soil, and varieties of corn or cotton in 
their season, and other objects that interest them, and here they may perform 
their simple work with tools. Even if the teacher cannot teach these sub- 
jects, the room itself will teach. The mere bringing of such objects would 
have a tremendous influence on children: patrons would ask what the room 
is for; in time a teacher would be found who could handle the subject peda- 
gogically. Now we see children carrying only books to school; some day 
they will also carry twigs and potatoes and animals and tools and contrivances 
and other personal objects (102). 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Previous to 1906 there were but few high schools (except- 
ing agricultural high schools) giving instruction in agriculture; 
in 1906-7 there were 75-80; in 1907-8, 240-50; in 1908-9, 
over 500; in 1909-10, probably 1,000; in 1910-11, incomplete 
data indicate as many as 1,500. The number of agricultural 
high schools (those giving two or more years of agricultural 
instruction) in 1909 was 125; in 1910, 144. Of these there 
were receiving local support, in 1909, 24; in I910, 33; receiv- 
ing state aid in 1909, 29; in 1910, 39; technical schools giving 
agricultural instruction in 1909, 37; in 1910, 47; connected with 
agricultural colleges in 1909, 34; in 1910, 35.* 

Secondary agricultural education has developed along sev- 
eral lines, giving rise to as many as eight more or less distinct 
types, viz., (a) agricultural-college, (b) district, (c) country, 


‘The above data were taken from a manuscript article on “Agriculture in High Schools,” 
written by C. H. Robinson and soon to appear as one of the Columbia University publications. 
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(d) village-township, (c) city, (f) state aid, (g) technical, (h) 
normal.°® 

The agricultural-college type is well illustrated by the School 
of Agriculture of the University of Minnesota. This school 
has the distinction of being one of the first secondary schools 
of agriculture. It was 


organized in 1888 with the object of giving practical education to young 
men and women who are unable to pursue the full college course in agri- 
culture. It offers a practical course of study designed to fit young men and 
women for successful farm life, and aims to give its students the necessary 
preparation for useful citizenship (127, p. 8). 


The district .type is found in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, and Virginia. The districts in each of these states ex- 
cept Oklahoma correspond to the several congressional dis- 
tricts. The objects of all these schools are similar and are 
summed up in the following statement concerning the Alabama 
District Agricultural Schools which were the first of this type 
of schools to be established : 


To turn out young men well grounded in the underlying principles of 
scientific and practical agriculture, that they may make successful planters 
and advance the farming interests of the state. 

To give such instruction and training as will fix in the minds of the 
young men high ideals of country-life education, as is done in the best agri- 
cultural high schools under the name of “agriculture and home economics.” 

To educate and fully equip young men and women for efficient teaching 
in the public schools of the state. 

To prepare those who desire to enter higher institutions of learning 
(128, p: 15)-* 


The establishment of county agricultural high schools is now 
authorized in at least twenty-one states. In many of these states 
such schools receive state aid. The county schools of Wiscon- 
sin are the oldest and best known. In the Wisconsin schools 


the courses are two years in length and include subjects of general agricul- 
ture; biology and physical subjects; laboratory and field and shop work: . 


5 The first four types of this classification are suggested by G. A. Bricker in his Teaching 
of Agriculture in the High School, chap. ii (126). 
© See Georgia District Agricultural Schools, 129. 
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domestic science, home economy, and hygiene; sewing and millinery; farm 
management and accounts, besides courses in English, history, civics, and 
other branches of the usual high-school type (126, p. 23). 


The Baltimore County (Md.) Agricuitural High School 
presents some features that deserve special mention: 

The school is meant especially to meet the needs of a rural community. 
It presents all the usual subjects taught in high schools, except foreign 
languages, and in addition teaches agriculture, domestic science, and manual 
training. It is thus planned that students graduating from this school will, 
in addition to a good general or academic education, have some industrial 
or vocational training to fit them to take their places in the world (130, p. 1). 


The principal, who is a specialist in agriculture. devotes the en- 
tire year to the school, spending the usual summer vacation in 
the interests of the school, inspecting and directing the work of 
the pupils who are carrying out in a practical ~vay experiments 
and problems outlined during the school year. In this manner 
the principles of agriculture taught in the school are carried 
over into practice under normal farming conditions. In addi- 
tion to offering excellent instruction in agriculture and in other 
subjects, the school further serves the community by giving 
courses for farmers and their wives, and to rural-school teach- 
ers, and by furnishing a center for religious service and literary 
and social activities for the young people (131). 

Most of the high schools giving instruction in agriculture 
are of the village-township type. The work of two of these 
high schools which were among the first to make agriculture 
a subject of instruction has already been referred to in a pre- 
vious article of this series.? The motive for reorganizing rural 
village and township high schools on the basis of country-life 
interests is well expressed in an account of the New Holland 
(Ohio) High School: 

The larger percentage of the boys and girls who are enrolled in the village 
and township high schools of this state will spend their lives either in the 
rural districts or villages where farm life and agricultural industries are the 


leading interests. They will be either farmers or farmers’ wives, or they 
will be engaged in business very intimately connected with agriculture. In 


7 This journal, Vol. X, No. 6. 
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view of this condition the Board of Education at New Holland, Ohio, has 
placed agriculture in the curriculum of the high school (132, p. 3). 


Another of the earlier schools of this type whose success 
has attracted considerable attention is the John Swaney School, 
Putnam County, Illinois (133). 

High schools of cities surrounded by agricultural commu- 
nities enrol a large number of pupils from the country. The 
special needs of such pupils have recently been recognized by a 
few city high schools. Thus in the Stockton (Cal. ) High School 
a department of agriculture was organized at the beginning of 
the present school year. A director, who is an agricultural-col- 
lege graduate, has charge. He is not expected to teach more 
than one-third of his time; the rest of his time is to be devoted 
to the “study of agricultural problems at first hand throughout 
the farm-area tributary to Stockton.” He is to take up any agri- 
cultural problem at any time, go to the farm, -and help find a 
solution. By this means the farmer is reached directly and 
made to feel that our school director and teachers are will- 
ing and able to educate boys and girls for profitable farm 
life and to cope with economic problems troublesome and burden- 
some to them. Short courses are also offered to farmers and 
those interested in agriculture who cannot take the full course. 
A course is offered to students who expect to be teachers with 
a view of providing the rural schools with teachers having a 
knowledge of, and an interest in, farm life. Further aid is given 
the rural schools by a series of teachers’ meetings and confer- 
ences with the director in charge (134). 

The Gardena High School of Los Angeles has been offering 
courses in agriculture with particular reference to horticulture, 
gardening, and poultry raising which are the dominant interests 
of the community (135). The San Diego (Cal.) High School 
has also recently established a department of agriculture some- 
what after the Stockton plan. 

Agriculture in city high schools located in farming re- 
gions offers a very promising field for further development. 
These schools have advantages that compensate somewhat for 
their immediate non-rural surroundings. Their laboratory fa- 
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cilities are usually very good, and they are able by means of high 
salaries to secure experienced and well-equipped teachers. 

In order to encourage the introduction of agriculture into 
rural high schools some states have offered the inducement of 
state aid to a limited number of schools undertaking this work. 
For example Minnesota is now giving for this purpose $2,500 
to each of ten high schools. Ten more are soon to be added to 
this number. This method has some advantages over entire 
local support, for it not only makes possible the securing of 
good teachers but provides for a higher standard of efficiency 
than is likely to be secured by a purely local management. 

The Hinckley State High School which is a good example of 
this type of high school organized in Minnesota offers the fol- 
lowing courses: literary course, four years; agricultural-indus- 
trial course, four years; special agricultural course, two years; 
short course for institutes for farmers; normal course for rural 
teachers, one year (136). 

A somewhat different plan of state aid to high schools giv- 
ing instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, and home-making 
is being worked out in New York. The following extract from 
the educational law of 1go1 will indicate the scope of the New 
York plan: 

The Commiissioner of Education in the annual apportionment of the state 
school moneys shall apportion therefrom to each city and union free school 
district the sum of $500 for each independently organized general industrial 
school, trade school, or school of agriculture, mechanic arts and home-making, 
maintained therein for 38 weeks during the school year and employing one 
teacher whose work is devoted exclusively to such school, and having an 
enrolment of at least 25 pupils, and maintaining a course of study approved 
by him. The Commissioner shall also make an additional appropriation to 
each city or union free school district of $200 for each additional teacher em- 
ployed exclusively in such schools for 38 weeks during the school year 
(137, P. 3)- 


In order to secure successful operation of this law, the or- 
ganization and general oversight of all schools receiving state 
aid for teaching agriculture are under the direction of the State 
Department of Agricultural Education. The State Department 
of Education has also prepared a very complete series of syllabi 
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of courses in agriculture for high schools. From this series it is 
possible for a school to select subjects adapted to the particular 
agricultural interests of the community (138). 

Agriculture in the technical type of secondary schools re- 
ceives much the same attention as in the district type, the chief 
difference being that the latter offers no courses in mechanic 
arts. These schools seem, to be patterned after state agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges, but offering only instruction of 
secondary grade. A good example of this type is the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School, which was opened in 1903 at San 
Luis Obispo. This institution is supported by the state, and is 
intended “to furnish to the young people of both sexes mental 
and manual training in arts and sciences, including agriculture, 
mechanical engineering, business methods, domestic economy, 
and such other branches as will fit students for non-professional 
walks of life” (12, p. 22). . 

Agricultural education in State Normal Schools has already 
been discussed in a previous article of this series.S Instruction 
in agriculture in these schools is usually of secondary grade but 
with the special aim of preparing teachers. In some of these 
schools considerable emphasis is placed upon agriculture, and 
work corresponding to some of the best agricultural high schools 
is offered. For example, the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) State Nor- 
mal School has a department of agriculture not only for teachers 
but for furnishing “young men from the farm an opportunity 
of obtaining the equivalent of a good high-school education of 
such a nature as will fit them to carry on the business of farm- 
ing according to the most approved farm methods” (139, p. 63). 

The development of secondary agricultural instruction has 
proceeded along two lines, one by employing. existing high 
schools, the other in organizing separate agricultural high 
schools. The recent tendency as indicated by the statistical sum- 
mary introducing this discussion seems strongly in the direction 
of the former. No doubt there is much to be said in favor of 
separate agricultural high schools to meet conditions in certain : 
localities, but taking the country as a whole the natural tendency, 


8 This journal, Vol. X, No. 8. 
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as above indicated, of maintaining the unity of our present 
school organization presents obvious advantages which the pub- 
lic has already begun to realize. 

Attention should be given, in this connection, to the fact 
that much misapprehension and undue concern exists as to the 
plan of organization of the agricultural high school. A carefui 
analysis of the course of study of the average agricultural high 
school will show less divergence from the plan of the ordinary 
high school than many suppose. It will be found that the 
courses of study are essentially the same in many particulars, 
the chief difference being the substitution of agricultural and 
household arts subjects for the foreign languages, with perhaps 
more emphasis on the practical side of the sciences and less 
emphasis on certain phases of mathematics* (140). 

One real difficulty in making the most of agriculture as a 
school subject lies in the fact that there is little opportunity for 
agricultural practice corresponding to shop practice in mechanic 
arts. The most active season of agricultural work is during the 
summer vacation. This difficulty may be met in the way already 
referred to in the account of the Baltimore County (Md.) Agri- 
cultural High School, where the teacher of agriculture devotes 
the usual summer vacation period to looking after experiments 
being conducted by the pupils. This matter has been carefully 
studied by a special agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education and conclusions submitted to the legislature in the 
form of a Report of the Board of Education on Agricultural 
Education (141). Provision for proper farm practice as 
recommended in this report is secured by part-time work 
in agriculture which may utilize “home land, equipment, and 
time, outside school hours, for practical training supervised 
by the school.” The scheme is worked out in considerable 
detail by means of concrete examples of various “farming 
projects” that may be undertaken. Among the major pro- 
jects suggested are caring for a kitchen garden, keeping a pen 
of poultry, caring for a selected part of an orchard, raising a 
specified crop of potatoes, caring for one cow. Each major 
project is broken up into minor projects. For example, keeping 
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a pen of poultry would include as minor projects building a 
poultry house according to plans and specifications worked out 
at school. This in turn is divided into such subordinate minor 
projects as are necessary for successful completion, such as se- 
lecting a site for the house, taking into consideration: soil as 
related to poultry culture, underdrainage, conditions of sunlight 
and shade, convenience of access, etc. It seems likely that the 
legislation proposed by this report will be passed by the legis- 
lature now in session. If the proposed plan goes into effect, its 
results should be carefully studied by all who are interested in 
secondary agricultural education. 

, The rapid introduction of agriculture in high schools is 
responsible, in part at least, for two interesting educational re- 
actions. One is the changed attitude of colleges toward agri- 
culttire as an entrance unit. A few years ago most colleges 
refused to give any credit for work done in this subject in high 
schools. Now 36 colleges actually recognize the subject and 27 
express a willingness to do so when it is offered as an entrance 
unit, and several other colleges are considering the matter (142). 

The other reaction is upon the method of presenting sec- 
ondary science. There is now a growing tendency to relate sci- 
ence instruction more and more to the practical affairs of life 
(143). Recent experiments seem to justify this method of 
approach to a science even when judged from the point of view of 
pure science (144, 145). 

Agricultural colleges are now well established, and their 
problems are largely matters of detail and of research. The 
problems of agricultural education are now being shifted to the 
secondary schools offering agricultural instruction. There is 
a great diversity, not only in respect to types of schools, but 
also as to methods, time devoted to the subject, equipment, 
qualification of teachers, and in other respects. But of the 
widespread interest there can be no doubt. The results on the 
whole promise much for the development of rural education 
and redirection of rural schools. 
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the defensive. While the data here obtained do not finally settle the question 
of the relative merits of the pure-science and applied-science approach to 
secondary-school zodlogy, they do shift the burden of proof to those who 
advocate the cultural approach.” 














A GRADED COURSE IN SCHOOLROOM GYMNASTICS. IV 


JULIA ANNA NORRIS 
School of Education, The University of Chicago. 


GRADE I 
Birps LEARNING TO FLY 


i Heath & Co.) 

i Story—One fine spring morning the mother bird says it is time she gave the 

little birds a lesson in flying. First they try their wings and legs to see if they 

are strong, and they look over the edge of the nest to see what is on the ground 

{ below them, and they do a little hopping on the branches. Then after a long 

flight they return to their nests and take a singing lesson. 

Exercises: 

1. Trying strength of wings 
Purpose: Correction of chest and upper spine. 
Straight sitting position on desks with feet in chairs. 
Signals: A. Make your wings. 
Bend elbows and bring hands up to outer surface of 

i shoulders. 

B. Up. 
Lift elbows at the side, each time a little higher, till after 
three or four times the hands touch each other behind the 
neck. 

C. Down. 

Return to position of “make your wings.” 





‘ 2. Looking over the edge of the nest 

¥ Purpose: Trunk exercise. 

Straight sitting position. 

i Signals: A. Hands on hips. 

B. To left (right)—look over. 
Bend over as far as possible without losing balance and 
look down, keeping chest active. 

C. Straight up. 
Return quickly to straight sitting position. 





Ee 


3. Trying strength of legs 
Purpose: Leg exercise. 
Straight standing position. 
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(Adapted from Gymnastic Stories and Plays by Rebecca Stoneroad, M.D. D. C.. 
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Signals: A. Spread your wings. 
Raise stretched arms to height of shoulders in side plane. 
B. Bend. 
Bend knees, trunk erect, lower arms to sides. 
C. Straighten. 
Straighten knees, and raise arms again. 


Hopping on the branches 
Purpose: Balance. 
Signals: A. Hands on hips. 
B. Up on toes. 
C Hop. (Count for each hop.) 
Hop forward on toes, both feet at a time. 
Later children may count and hop rhythmically. 


Flying 
Purpose: General exercise. 
Signal: Fly. 


Run round room, raising and lowering stretched arms as if flying, and 
finish by climbing up into chairs. 
Singing lesson 
Purpose: Respiratory. 
Signals: A. Breathe. 
B. Sing. 
Children exhale slowly, singing the syllable “Loo.” 


GRADE II 


THE FIRE FIGHTERS 


Story—The fire bell rings a number that the children know and the fire 
chief gallops on ahead of the other firemen to the fire. The firemen play water 
on the flames till they have quenched them, and then they climb up the ladders 
to rescue people or valuable articles in case the fire should break out again. 
Their lungs then are full of smoke which they must get rid of, and finally they 
drive back to the engine house with their galloping horses. 


Exercises: 


Driving horses to the fire 
Two children who did the story play especially well the day before 
gallop round the room, one driving the other. 


. Playing water on flames 


Purpose: Practice in straight standing position. 
Signals: A. Hands on hose. 
Hands raised in front grasping imaginary large-sized hose. 
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B. Left. 
Step to left and point hose to left. A soft hissing sound 
may be made with mouth. 
C. Right. 
Step to right and point hose to right. 
3. Climbing ladder to upper windows 
Purpose: Leg ard arm exercise. 
Signals: A. Turn. 
Children face their chairs. 
B. One, two, etc., to ten. 
Left hand and foot raised at ‘‘one”’; right hand and foot, 
at “two.” At “nine” step on to chair with left foot; 
at ‘“‘ten,” with right foot. , 


4. Descending ladder 

Purpose: Leg exercise. 

Arms remain held over head but do not take part in movement. 

Signals: One, two, etc., to ten. 
At “one” bend right knee and lower left foot a few inches 
from chair; replace foot on chair. At “two” bend left knee 
and lower right foot; replace foot on chair. At “nine” 
step on floor with left foot; ‘at “ten,” with right foct. 


Getting rid of smoke in lungs 
Purpose: Respiratory. 
Signals: A. Breathe in. 

B. Breathe out. 
6. Driving horses home 
Purpose: General exercise. 
Signal: Ready—gallop. 


wn 


GRADE III 

Lesson V 
. Introductory. Two steps forward—march! Two steps backward— 
march! 
Taken in three counts, children counting. 1. Step forward with left foot. 
2. Step forward with right foot, passing beyond left. 3. Bring: left heel 
up to right with a click. 
. Arch. Shoulders—firm! Head toleft—bend! Upward—raise! To right, 
etc. The same in four counts —1!—2!—3!—4! Po—-sition! 


. Arm. Head—firm! Po—sition! 


Finger tips are placed on crown of head, wrists elevated as high as possible, 
elbows back. 


. Trunk. Hips—firm! Trunk forward—bend! Upward—raise! etc. 
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. Trunk. Hips—firm! Trunk to left 
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. Jump. Hips—firm! Heels—raise! Spring jump with feet apart and 


together counting to ten—go! Po—sition! 

Jump, landing on toés with feet two foot lengths’ distance apart on every 
odd count and together on every even count. On the last count heels come 
to the floor softly. 


. Respiratory. Arms sideways—raise! Hands—turn! Arm raising with 


deep breathing—raise!—sink! etc. 
Inhale while arms pass from horizontal to upward stretched position. 
Exhale while they return to horizontal position. 


GRADE III 


Lesson VI 


. Introductory. Side step to left—march! Side step to right—march! 


Taken in two counts, children counting. 1. Step left two foot lengths’ 
distance with left foot. 2. Bring right foot to left with a click. 


. Arch. Shoulders—firm! Head forward—bend! Upward—raise! etc. 
. Arm. Hips—firm! Arm pulling backward—1!—z2! etc. Po—-sition! 


Arm pulling backward. 1! Pull elbows back as far as possible without 
causing asway back. 2! Relax and let elbows return to original position. 





bend! Upward—raise! To right, 
etc. 


Jump. Hips—firm! Left foot forward—place! Heels—raise! Jump, 
changing feet counting to ten—go! etc. 

Jump, landing on toes with right foot in front on every odd count, left foot 
on every even count. Let heels come softly to floor on last count. 


Respiratory. Arms forward—raise! Arm raising upward—1!—z2! etc. 


GRADE IV 
LEsson V 


. Introductory. Left facing—1!—2! Right facing—1!—2! 


See Grade V, Lesson II, for technique. The teacher will keep the counting 
in her own hands in this lesson. Making four facings in the same direction 
in succession, thus completing a circle, helps the children to understand the 
degree of each facing. ' 

Leg. Hips—firm! Foot placing backward with change of feet—go! etc. 
Taken in four counts, children counting. 1. Place left foot backward. 
2. Replace it. 3. Place right foot backward. 4. Replace it. 


. Arch. Hips—firm! Head to left—bend! Head bending all the way—1! 


—z2! etc. Upward—raise! Po—sition! 
1! Bend head from left to right. 
2! Bend head from right to left. 
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. Arm. Shoulders—firm! Arm flinging sideways with palms up—1!—z! 


etc. Po—sition! 
1! Fling arms to horizontal position, palms up. 2! Return to shoulders- 
firm position. 


. Trunk. Neck—firm! Trunk to left—bend! Upward—raise! To right, etc. 
. Jump. Hips—firm! Left leg sideways—raise! Jump, changing feet 


counting to ten—go! etc. Po—sition! 

Land on toes at each jump, on odd counts with left foot on floor and right 
raised sideways, on even counts right foot on floor and left raised sideways. 
On tenth count replace the raised foot without raising the other, thus 
finishing with both feet on floor, heels down. 


. Respiratory. Arms forward—raise! Arm moving sideways—1!—2! etc. 


Po—sition! 
1!. Move straight arms horizontally from front into side plane. 2! Return 
to front plane! 

GRADE IV 


Lesson VI 


. Introductory. Left—face! Right—face! 


Let children do the counting. 


. Leg. Hips—firm! Alternate heel and toe raising counting to four (eight 


or twelve)—go! etc. Po—-sition! 

Children count. 1. Raiseheels. 2. Lowerthem. 3. Raisetoes. 4. Lower 
them. 

Arch. Shoulders—firm! Head forward—bend! Upward—raise! etc. 


. Arm. Chest—firm! Arm flinging sideways—1!—2! etc. Po—sition! 


1! Fling arms to stretched horizontal position in side plane. 2! Return 
to chest-firm position. 

Trunk. Neck—firm! Trunk to left 
etc. Po—-sition. 





twist! Forward—twist! To right, 


. Jump. Hips—firm! Left leg forward—traise! Jump—changing feet count- 


ing to ten—go! etc. Po—sition! 
On odd counts land on left foot with right raised forward, on even counts, 
vice versa. 


. Respiratory. Neck firm with deep breathing—1!—2! 


1! Slowly raise arms to neck-firm position while inhaling. 2! Slowly 
return to fundamental position while exhaling. 


GRADE V 
Lesson V 
Introductory. Hips—firm! Running in place, changing to neck-firm, 
counting to ten (twenty or thirty)—go! etc. Po--sition! 
See Grade V, Lesson IV. The only change is that hands are flung from 
hips-firm to neck-firm position on every other count. 
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. Arm. Neck—firm! Arm flinging sideways 


. Back. Shoulders 
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. Arch. Hips—firm! Head to left—twist! To left—bend! Upward— 


raise! Forward—twist! etc. Po—sition! 

See Grade VI, Lesson ITI. 

1!—2! etc. Po—-sition! 
1! Fling arms to horizontal position in side plane. 2! Return to neck- 
firm position. 





. Leg. Hips—firm! Foot placing sideways with heel raising and change of 


feet—go! etc. Po—-sition! 

Taken in eight counts, children counting. 1. Place left foot two foot 
lengths’ distance to left. 2. Raise both heels. 3. Lower heels. 4. 
Replace foot. 5-8. Repeat movement on right side. 


. Balance. Shoulders—firm! Left knee upward—bend! Foot—replace! 


etc. 
Left knee upward—bend! Raise bent knee in front plane to height of hip, 
forming right angle at hip, right angle at knee, and pointing toe downward. 


. Abdominal. Left hip right neck—firm! Trunk to left—bend! Upward— 


raise! etc. Arms—change! To right—bend! etc. 





firm! Trunk forward—bend! Arm flinging sideways— 
1!—2!—1!—2! Trunk—raise! Po—sition! The same in eight counts— 
go! 

Arm flinging sideways—1! Fling arms to stretched horizontal position, 
palms up. 

2! Return to shoulders-firm position. 

Jump. Hips—firm! Jump in six counts changing to neck-firm—1!—2!—3, 
4!—s!—6! etc. 

3, 4! Jump upward flinging hands to neck-firm position and quickly back 
to hips-firm position. 


. Respiratory. Arm raising sideways upward—raise!—sink! 


Carry straight arms up in side plane to upward stretched position, turning 
palm gradually as arms go up. Return in same plane. 


GRADE V 
Lesson VI 
Introductory. See Lesson V. 


. Arch. Shoulders—firm! Neck backward—bend! Upward—raise! etc. 


Po—-sition! 
See Grade VI, Lesson I. . 


. Arch. Arm stretching upward—1!—z! Stretching downward—1!—2z! 


1! Shoulders-firm position. 2! Arm stretched in straight position in 
direction indicated. 

Leg. Shoulders firm and heel raising in series—go! Class—halt! 

Children count silently until commanded to halt. On odd counts take 
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shoulders-firm position and raise heels. On even counts return to funda- 
mental position. The word ‘‘halt!” should be given on an even count, 
and two more counts should then be performed before stopping the move- 
ment. 


. Balance. Hips—firm! Left leg sideways—raise! Foot—replace! etc. 


Raise leg with knee straight about 45°. 


. Abdominal. Right hip left chest—firm! Trunk twisting to left with left 


arm flinging sideways—1!—2! etc. Arms—change! To right, etc. 
1! Trunk twist forcibly to left, at the same time flinging left arm to side 
plane. 2! Trunk twist forward and return arm to chest-firm position. 


. Back. Arms sideways—raise! Trunk forward—bend! Arm sinking—1! 


—2! etc. Trunk—raise! Po—-sition! 
1! Lower straight arms in plane parallel with axis of trunk. 2! Raise 
again. 


. Jump. Jump with sideways flinging of arms—1!—2!—3, 4!—5!—6! 


3, 4! Jump and fling straight arms up to height of shoulders in side plane, 
and immediately down again so that they are in fundamental position when 
toes touch floor. 

Respiratory. Arm circling—1!—2! 

1! Inhale while raising arms through front plane to full extension. 2! 
Exhale while lowering arms through side plane to fundamental position. 


GRADE VI 
LESSON V 


. Introductory. Hips—firm! Left foot backward—raise! Running in place, 


counting to ten (twenty or thirty), changing hands to neck firm—go! 
See Grade V, Lesson V. 


. Arch. Shoulders—firm! Chest—raise! Re—turn! Po—sition! 


Arm. Arms sideways—raise! Arm swimming—1!—2!—3! etc. Po— 
sition. 

1! Chest-firm position. 2! Shoot arms out in front at height of shoulders, 
palms down, index fingers touching. 3! Turn hands back to back and 
swing arms out to side plane, thumbs down, little fingers up. 


. Leg. Heels raise and hips—firm! Knees bend and neck—firm! Knees 


stretch and hips—firm! Po—sition! The same in four counts—go! 
Balance. Neck—firm! Heels—raise! Knees deep—bend! Knees— 
stretch! Po—sition! 

Abdominal. Right hip and left chest—firm! Arm flinging and trunk 
twisting to left—1!—2! etc. Arms—change! To right, etc. 

See Grade V, Lesson VI. 

Back. Arms sideways—raise! Hands—turn! Trunk forward—bend! 
Arms raising upward—1!—2!—1!—2! Trunk—raise! Po—-sition! 
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. Jump. Hips—firm! Jump forward—1!—z2!—3, 4!—5!—6! 


3,4! Jump forward clearing about a foot of floor. 


. Respiratory. Arm raising sideways and heel raising—raise!—sink! 


GRADE VI 
Lesson VI 


. Introductory. Like Lesson V. 
. Arch. Chest—firm! Chest—raise! Re—turn! Po—sition! 
. Arm. Arm stretching sideways and upward—1!—2!—1!—2! Arm 


stretching downward—1 !—2! 
1! Shoulders-firm position. 2! Both arms stretched in direction indicated! 


. Leg. Hips—firm! Foot placing forward, sideways, and backward with 


change of feet—go! 

Taken in six counts. 1. Place left foot forward. 2. Replace it. 3. Place 
it sideways. 4. Replace it. 5. Place it backward. 6. Replace it. 1-6. 
Repeat with right foot. 


. Balance. Hips—firm! Left knee upward—bend! Knee backward— 


stretch! Foot—replace! etc. 
Knee backward—stretch! Straighten knee backward at angle of about 
45° with the floor. 


. Abdominal. Neck—firm! Trunk to left—bend! Upward—raise! To 


right, etc. 


. Back. Hips—firm! Left foot long step forward—place! Left knee— 


bend! Knee—stretch! etc. Feet—change! Right knee, etc. 

When left knee is bent, right should be straight and trunk should incline 
sufficiently forward to maintain a straight line from backward heel up to 
head. 


. Jump. Hips—firm! Jump with sideways flinging of feet—1!—2!—3, 4!— 


<!6! 
»} . 

3, 4! Jump upward, flinging feet apart and bringing them together so that 
the landing position is with heels together. 


. Respiratory. Arm raising forward upward with heel raising—raise!—sink! 


GRADE VII 
Lesson V 


. Introductory. Hips—firm! Left foot backward—raise! Running in place, 


counting to ten (twenty or thirty), changing hands to neck firm—go! 
See Grade V, Lesson V. 
Arch. Neck firm and feet sideways—place! Chest—raise! Re—turn! 
In one count. Po—sition! 


Neck firm and feet sideways—place! Taken in one count with a jump. 
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. Arm. Left arm forward, right arm upward stretching—1!—2! Arm 
changing—1!—z2! Arm stretching downward—1!—2! 


. Abdominal. Sitting on desks—place! Neck—firm! Trunk to left—twist! 
Forward—twist! To right, etc. Standing position—place! 

Back. Arm sideways—raise! Trunk forward—bend! Arm swimming—1! 
—2!—3! etc. Trunk—raise! Po—sition! 

See Grade VI, Lesson V, arm movement. 

. Respiratory. Arm raising sideways and heel raising—raise!—sink! 

. Balance Step. Hands—place! Polka step forward—go! 

Time. Two-part time. One, two, three, hold. 


Development: 
A. Soft stamping in place—left, right, left, hold; right, left, right, 
hold; etc. 
B. Same on toes. 
C. Same as B stepping forward on one. 
D. Same as C prefacing the first count by a little hop. 


GRADE VII 
Lesson VI 
. Introductory. Like Lesson V. 


. Arch. Hips—firm! Neck backward—bend! Head circling to left (right) 
—1!—2!-3!—4! Upward—raise! 

1! Quarter circle to left both bending and twisting neck. 2! Quarter circle 
bringing to head-forward-bend position. 3! Quarter circle to right. 4! 
Quarter circle bringing head to neck-backward-bend position. 


. Arm. Arm stretching sideways, upward, and downward—1!—2!—1!—2! 
—1!—2! 

Any three directions may be substituted for these three. 

. Leg. Hips—firm! Kneeling on left (right) knee—1!—2! Standing position 
—1!—2! The same in four counts—go! 

Kneeling position—1! Touch left toe to floor behind as far as it can stretch 
with trunk erect. 2! Kneel softly on left knee. 3! Rise, leaving left 
foot touching floor behind. 4! Replace left foot. 

. Balance. Hips—firm! Heels—raise! Knees deep—bend! Knees— 
—stretch! Heels—sink! Po—-sition! 

. Abdominal. Hips firm and left foot forward—place! Trunk to left— 
bend! Upward—raise! etc. Feet—change! To right, etc. 

. Back. Hips firm and left (right) forward fall—out! Neck—firm!. Hips— 
firm! Neck—firm! Hips—firm! Po—sition! The same in six counts— 
go! 
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. Jump. Jump forward with one start step—1, 2!—3!—4! 


1, 2! Taking one running step with left foot and jump forward landing 
with heels together on toes with knees bent. 3! Stretch knees. 4! Lower 
heels. 


Respiratory. Shoulders—firm! Slow arm stretching sideways with palms 
up—stretch!—bend! 


GRADE VIII 
LESSON V 


. Introductory. Hips—firm! Left foot backward—raise! Running in place, 


changing between neck and hips firm, counting to ten (twenty or thirty) 
—go! 

See Grade V, Lesson V. 

Arch. Neck firm and feet sideways—place! Chest—raise! Re—turn! Po— 
sition! 

Arm. Arm stretching sideways, upward and downward—1!—2!—1!—2! 
—1!—2! Arm stretching downward—1!—2! 

Any three directions may be substituted for these three. 

Abdominal. Sitting on desks—place! Hips—firm! Trunk backward— 
bend! Upward—raise! etc. Standing position—place! 

Back. Hips firm and left (right) backward fall—out! Neck—firm! Hips— 
firm! Neck—firm! Hips—firm! Po—sition! The same in six counts— 
go! 

Respiratory. With palms up, arms sideways—raise! 

Arm raising and heel raising—raise!—sink! 


. Balance step. Two slides forward and two waltz balance steps in place— 


go! 

Waltz time. Each step occupies four measures. 

First measure. Slide forward with left foot, bringing right up behind on 
third beat. 

Second measure. Same as first. 

Third measure. Waltz balance step starting with left foot. 

Fourth measure. Waltz balance step starting with right foot. 


GRADE VIII 
Lesson VI 


. Introductory. Like Lesson V. 


Arch. Chest—firm! Neck—firm and chest—raise! Chest—firm and re— 
turn! The same—1!—z2! etc. Po—sition! 


‘Arm. Hands on desks—place! Foot placing backward—1!—2! In one 


count, po—sition! 
Hands—place! Rest each hand on the desk at its side. Foot placing 
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backward. 1! Place left foot backward, at same time letting other knee 
and both arms bend. 2! Place right foot backward beside left. Po—sition! 
Spring back to fundamental position, hands at sides. 

The spine should be kept straight in this movement and the shoulder 
blades flat. The length of the step backward should depend on the ability 
of child to keep shoulder blades flat. 


. Leg. Hips—firm! Foot placing forward and backward with heel raising 
and change of feet—go! 

Taken in eight counts with each foot. 1. Place left foot forward. 2. Raise 
heels. 3. Lower heels. 4. Replace foot. 5-8. The same backward. 

. Balance. Hips—firm! Left (right) knee upward—bend! Knee back- 
ward—stretch! Knee upward—bend! Foot—replace! 

Knee backward—stretch! Straighten knee backward to an angle of about 
45° with floor. 


. Abdominal. Neck firm and left foot forward—place! Trunk to left— 
twist! Forward—twist! etc. Feet—change! To right, etc. 


. Back. Arms forward upward fling and feet sideways—place! Trunk 
forward—bend! Arm _ parting—1!—2!—1!—2! Trunk—raise! Po— 
‘sition! The same in eight counts—go! 

The foot placing is taking in one count; also the return to fundamental 
position. 

. Jump. Hips—firm! Jump forward with one start step—1, 2!—3!—4! 
1, 2! Take one running step with left foot and jump forward, landing with 
heels together; heels raised and knees bent. 

3! Stretch knees. 4! Lower heels. 

. Respiratory. Arm circling and heel raising—raise!—sink! 

Raise! Raise heels and raise arms forward upward—sink! Lower heels 
and lower arms sideways downward. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Mobile, there was passed a resolution adopting the so-called 
The Alphabet scientific alphabet. This alphabet, if actually used 
Adopted at in books, would change the spelling and appear- 
Mobile ance of many common words. It would increase, 
in the end, the ease of pronouncing new words on the part of 
one who had mastered the new alphabet. It would meet in 
many details the difficulties which now arise from the fact that 
units or articulation are not paralleled by units of visual sym- 
bolization. It is only one of a number of alphabets proposed 
for the solution of these problems by associations which are in- 
terested, and it is by no means evident that the alphabet sub- 
mitted to the department is the best which has been suggested. 

There are two lines of thought which are stimulated by the 
action at Mobile. The first relates to English spelling and its 
English difficulties. One is reminded that we are still 
Spelling using the alphabet which arose in Asia Minor cen- 
turies ago to represent the relatively simple sounds of a more 
primitive language. One thinks of the many sources from 
which our present sounds are drawn, and of the long history 
through which letters have passed in their migrations from the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean to our western world. One 
thinks of his own struggles with the complexities of the Eng- 
lish spelling, and of the struggles which children of this genera- 
tion are having. Such thoughts as these make one very 
hospitable to the idea that some kind of a change should be 
made. , 

The second line of thought which is suggested by the action 
at Mobile relates to the organization which passed the resolu-: 
tion. Gathered in the auditorium where the vote was taken 
were about a thousand people, more or less. Let us admit that 
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these were the most representative educational people in Mobile 
at the time. Let us go further and admit that these people had 


How Such a right to consider themselves representative of 
Votes Are the educational interests of the whole country. 
Taken They divided so nearly half and half on the 


votes that it was evident to a casual observer that the educa- 
tional world had not made up its mind in this matter. Further- 
more, it is the belief of the present writer that no great im- 
personal problem can possibly be settled at such a meeting. 
There were none of the appearances of a dispassionate calm 
consideration which one thinks of as desirable in the solution 
of a problem of this type. The observer did not have confidence 
after the vote was taken that the great majority of the voters 
had any well-established convictions in the matter. 

When one goes over the largest contributions which have 
been made by the N.E.A. to educational thinking, he finds that 
How the it is not the votes of that body which have been 
ooo most influential. The reports of certain commit- 
Education tees have had great weight in the thoughts of 
teachers, because these reports carried conviction. A report 
which influences people because it contains great truths will 
have influence when it is published, even if it is not sanctioned 
by an auditorium full of people. A plan which does not attract 
to itself the confidence of people can be passed annually or semi- 
annually for several decades, and remain a lifeless and useless 
incumbrance on the pages of the educational statute books. It 
is a mistake in the light of N.E.A. history to try to legislate 
alphabets or other reforms into existence. The plan of N.E.A. 
influence is the educational plan. We all like to be educated 
into the use of new alphabets and new courses of study and new 
hygienic devices, but we are likely to rebel against votes passed 
anywhere by the members of any meeting. The frank fact is 
that such a vote at such a time is the weakest possible way of 
promoting a great interest. 

So emphatically do these considerations about the organiza- 
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tion assert themselves in one’s thinking that he is likely to for- 
The Alphabet get the earlier considerations about the alphabet. 


Games Se The alphabet ought to be thought of, and doubtless 
Legislated 


into Use will be some day when the educational method of 
changing it has been worked out. The present method of push- 


ing this particular alphabet is likely to keep the alphabet in the 
background. 


Caf. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles of Education, By FrepertcK E. Botton, PH.D. New York: Scrib- 
ner, IQIO. 


This work makes accessible for beginners the latest results of the scientific 
study of education mainly from the biological-psychological point of view. The 
child is treated as the central figure and the crowning product of an evolution that 
has not yet ceased, but at every point are also skilfully woven in the effects 
that society has had in shaping the individual consciousness. 

The author first outlines the adaptation of functions in the development 
from unicellular life, showing that there is no evidence of purposive reactions in 
the lower orders, and tracing the development of the nervous system in man. 
He then treats the theory of “recapitulation,” concluding with Spencer that 
“education must accord in mode and arrangement with that of man considered 
historically.” But while he holds that the development of the ascending forms 
of life may throw light on that of the individual, he repudiates all Herbartian 
attempts to prescribe for the various periods of child development. Yet he 
finds that the order of development of movements and structure in the race, 
“from fundamental to accessory,” should be better observed in educational 
method than at present. Instincts, he shows, are the results of the conservation 
of habits through heredity, but may be modified through environment, and should 
be developed or atrophied by education. While heredity is the great factor, edu- 
cation should not be neglected, but be made wiser through the study of indi- 
vidual capacities and differences. He next deals with the “psycho-physical 
parallelism” and the importance to education of a better understanding of the 
close relations of mind and body. This leads to a discussion of fatigue and 
school hygiene, and of individual variations in mental qualities as well as 
physical structures. Memory is then demonstrated to be primarily a physical phe- 
nomenon, requiring health for its best functioning. Similarly, imitation, ob- 
servation, motor expression, emotional life, and other phases are treated from 
the standpoint of their physical bases and the consequent educational implica- 
tions. Interspersed are some excellent chapters on the higher aspects of mental 
life—imagination, the nature of thinking, induction and deduction, interest, 
volition and morality, and general discipline, which exhibit a careful assimila- 
tion of late psychological investigations and a constant effort to apply the results 
to educational theory and practice. 

Dr. Bolton seems to the reviewer to have erected a monument to his patient 
industry as a student of psychology and scientific pedagogy. This book is 
clearly his magnum opus, and gives us the results of many years of study, think- 
ing, and practice. Its strong points are fundamental and obvious. (1) Edu- 
cation is viewed in the broadest way. From the beginning of the treatise that 
process is seen to be far larger than book facts, drill, and formal discipline; its 
means includes not only the school and college, but the home, all social institu- 
tions, the farm, play, and even chance environment. The connotation is almost 
as wide as life itself. (2) The biological foundation is consistently adhered to 
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throughout. Hints at this procedure are growing in popularity, but seldom ,has 
so thoroughgoing an attempt been made in stating educational principles. (3) 
The work is a great storehouse of well-digested material upon nearly every 
conceivable topic of discussion in educational psychology. What others have 
undertaken to do by means of syllabi and references to a library of works, Dr. 
Bolton has concentrated under one cover. 

With so extensive a scope, it is inevitable that certain defects should 
creep in. To a large extent they are correlated with the merits themselves. 
(1) The very breadth of the author occasionally leads him into matters rather 
remote from education, and he is sometimes obliged to narrow down before 
striking “pay dirt.” This appears in his “liver ;fluke,” the evidences in the 
Lamarck-Weismann controversy, and other interesting but elaborate discussions. 
At times, too, his psychology seems to contain flaws in consistency or recency. 
For example, he leans toward Titchener’s or Sully’s theory of the emotions, but 
finds the James-Lange theory (which he does not’ reconstruct according to 
Dewey, Baldwin, and others) to be more interesting and suggestive pedagogi- 
cally. Likewise, he holds that we have “memories rather than memory,” but 
refers to memory variously as a “power,” a “conservation,” and a “record,” 
and exhorts the ‘training of memory.” His discussion of formal discipline 
is excellent, but fails to take full account of the modifications of the Thorndike 
position worked out lately by Judd, Pillsbury, Angell, and Winch. (2) A biolo- 
gist would hold that Dr. Bolton is too dogmatic. For the most part he gives 
an accurate statement of the various theories and in the light of them makes 
a reasonable interpretation of his facts, but he tends to treat as settled many 
theories that are still on trial,,or even to select one out of several hypotheses 
as the only explanation. For example, he accepts Fiske’s “prolonged infancy” 
completely, and he explains instincts by inherited memories rather than by 
any physiological ,operation of the nerve tracts. He also fails to note that at 
present there seems to be no conclusive experimental evidence for either La- 
marck or Weismann, and that scientists have agreed to stop discussing the 
question until more evidence comes in. Sometimes he uses a theory that has 
marked limitations, like that of “nascent periods,’ as an absolute interpretation 
of his facts. A more serious matter, however, is his emphasis of heredity to,the 
extent of refusing to recognize any difference of environment between the 
Jukes and the Edwards family. (3) In the inclusiveness of his material, Dr. 
Bolton has fallen into occasional repetitions both of facts and illustrations, and 
the book lacks considerably in organization. The preface disclaims all thought 
of a “comprehensive ;system,” but more order might possibly have been intro- 
duced without hardening into a “logic chopper.” 

Other superficial criticisms might be made on the style and occasional use 
of words, but even what has already been said seems gratuitous in view of the 
undoubted merit of the work., Such a book has long been needed. It will not only 
afford an excellent introduction to the subject and a handbook for the student, 
young teacher, and parent, but will prove interesting and suggestive to the 
specialist and investigator. The treatise is a valuable résumé of modern educa- 
tional theory, and will meet with speedy recognition. 

Frank P. GRAVES 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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Mental Discipline and Educational Values. By W. H. Hecx. New York: 

John Lane & Co., 1909. Pp. 147. 

The aim of this book is to bring together and critically discuss the evi- 
dence for and against the doctrine of formal discipline and to put his 
conclusions in such form that they may be brought to bear on school practice. 
In spite of the disclaimer of any finality in the conclusions which is made in 
the introduction the author comes to rather positive conclusions such as the 
following: “The theories of localization [of brain function] now accepted 
are sufficient in themselves to disprove the doctrine of formal discipline” 
(p. 88). On the basis of his theoretic conclusions the author holds that educa- 
tional values are entirely intrinsic and utilitarian. 

The earlier part of the book gives a very excellent summary of the ob- 
servations and experiments which have a bearing on the question of formal 
discipline and brings out the factors which must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the significance of these experiments and facts. For example, apparent 
transfer may be due to native difference in mental ability or to natural ad- 
vancement in maturity. This summary lays the experimental facts before the 
reader in a clear manner and enables him if he so desires to pursue the 
matter in more detail by consulting the sources. 

The next chapter discusses the localization of brain function and reaches 
the conclusion already indicated. The process of reasoning from data to 
conclusion is not entirely clear, however. The fact established is that the 
centers governing the movement of restricted groups of muscles are localized 
in well-defined areas of the brain. But when this small item of knowledge 
is compared with our wide ignorance of brain functions—for example, in the 
so-called association areas—it would seem that we are as much if not more 
justified in inferring from the mental to the physiological as the reverse. 

While denying the validity of the notion of formal discipline the author 
admits a certain kind of transfer or extension of practice effects. This takes 
place only through the formation of a “concept of method.” Practice may 
go on without effecting this formation, in which case it is merely a special 
ability that is trained. Or the “understanding of methods” is often gained 
at school without ability to use them. The degree of general effect then 
varies with the manner in which the material is utilized. Specifically the 
material is to be treated according to the manner of the five “formal steps.” 

Some of the discussion in this section is rather obscure, as, for example, 
the sentence which is quoted with approval from Hoose, “Form in mental 
activity means that peculiar activity which the mind exerts when it does any 
particular thing, or thinks any particular thought or word.” This sounds like 
the type of psychological discussion one had thought past. The question may 
in general be raised whether discussions of this subject do not fail to reach 
common ground because of the obscurity of the expression “formal discipline” 
and of differences in the notion of what transference refers to, e.g., transference 
from one mental process to another or from one sort of material to another. 

If this contribution to the subject does not clear up all the difficulties in 
it, it may be recommended as setting forth the various aspects of the problem 
in for the most part clear fashion and is therefore to be recommended for 


class reference or individual reading. Frank N. FREEMAN 
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Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. By G. M. Whipple. Baltimore: 

Warwick & York, 1910. Pp. xix+534. 

This first systematic book on tests consists of a detailed description of the 
method of procedure and a presentation of the results which have been obtained 
from fifty-one specialized tests and three test series. Though some well-known 
tests have been omitted most of them are included. There is a selection 
among different methods of testing the same processes, but little selection of the 
kind of test based on its proven usefulness. A good share of the inconclusive 
results of some of the tests, the author attributes to lack of uniformity in method, 
and he aims to supply such uniformity as will standardize further tests. He has 
worked out the details of method with care, and in this respect the book per- 
forms substantial service. 

There is much variety among the tests themselves in respect to the process 
or characteristic tested and to the aim. There are physical and mental tests, 
tests of function and of information, tests of simple and of complex processes. 
The aim is now to determine the bodily normality or abnormality, now to deter- 
mine special or general mental capacity, and now to determine the degree of 
mental maturity or retardation. What each test is suited to is to be decided by 
an examination of the test itself, and the results of previous investigations with 
it. It is difficult to determine what the results in general are, since the conclu- 
sions of various investigators are presented with little criticism. For example, the 
difference between the cephalic index of American and South German children 
is presented without suggesting the explanation of a racial difference. Hence 
it would be difficult to use the book as a guide as to what tests offer reasonable 
prospect of success for any particular purpose. 

In the introductory chapter the author gives a summary of the statistical 
methods for the interpretation of data obtained from the application of tests. 
This description goes far enough to enable one unacquainted with such methods 
to apply the formulae but does not give their mathematical derivation. For this 
one may consult the sources to which reference is made. 

The notion of what constitutes a test seems to the reviewer to be vague and 
to require more precise definition. It seems to differ very little in some cases 
from the mere psychological investigation of a particular process. It usually in- 
cludes also, it is true, the problem of individual psychology, that is, the correla- 
tion of different mental processes or mental and physical processes. But there 
is still a purpose implied in tests but scarcely differentiated from the one just 
mentioned, and that is individual diagnosis. A general, average correlation of 
.81 may be established, for example, between pitch discrimination and certain 
fundamental processes indicating intelligence. But this was found after making 


” 


a correction of the original “raw” correlation of .59. Such correction can only 
be made on the results from a group of subjects. It would not, therefore, apply 
to individual diagnosis. This is one of the highest correlations found in the 
tests. It is obvious, therefore, that many of these tests contribute nothing to the 
solution of the problem of the individual diagnosis. They have a theoretical in- , 
terest as bearing on the general problem of the correlation of mental functions, 
but would not serve as a means of grading or judging children. The book then 
has its chief value for the experimental psychologist, but would not well serve 


as a practical guide for the educator. 


Frank N. FREEMAN 
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